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GUILD SOCIALISM AND THE INDUSTRIAL 
FUTURE. 

RBXFOKD G. TTJGWELL. 



"Each age is a dream that is dying, 
And one that is coming to birth." 

HPHIS passage was quoted by Mr. Cole in his Social 
-*■ Theory, forerunner with Self-Government in Industry of 
his present statement of Guild Socialism. 1 He felt, he 
said, that it was "profoundly true." The dream that is 
dying is obviously the old laissez-faire industrialism; the 
one that is coming to birth is that view of future economic 
institutions which is peculiar to the Guild Socialists. In a 
real sense Mr. Cole has made himself a special prophet. 
We have a right to ask with what reason. 

This particular statement of the Guild-Socialist belief is 
attractive in its reasonableness, in its experimental attitude 
toward the actual machinery of the future economic system, 
and in its lack of very dogmatic schematization within its 
own set limits. Of course, Mr. Cole would not have us 
ranging into the uncharted regions beyond his assumptions; 
but within these, we are given to understand, we are rela- 
tively free to make suggestions. Whatever criticisms of 
Mr. Cole's work are to be made, have to be qualified, then, 
by saying that he is indefinite where definition would 
presume upon individual intelligence; and that where he is 
precise in prophecy he is equally clear in saying that if we 
do not like his suggestions, we are free to look for others, 
provided the essential aims are gained. Mutable small 
arrangements are not worth bickering about; to Mr. Cole 
they seem possible in a certain fashion which he presents 
but, one gathers, there is no point in all the intricate ar- 

1 Quild Socialism. By G. D. H. Cole. New York, Frederick A. Stokes 
Company, 1921. Pp. ix, 202. 
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rangements of his scheme which it would disturb him to 
have otherwise. Mr. Cole would like very much to be the 
architect who determines the form and scope of the in- 
dustrial edifice; but the interior decoration is altogether 
unimportant. 

One evidence of his feeling against general conformity in 
smaller matters is to be found in his constant insistence on 
the necessity for considerable local autonomy and his 
cautions against the too great dominance of large coordinat- 
ing bodies in purely local production problems. Coordina- 
tion to him is a rather necessary evil in large scale industry. 
But what coordinating has to be done must be with a 
harmonizing, not a dominating, purpose. 

Nevertheless, although Mr. Cole is not insistent on the 
perfection of detail in his economic scheme it is clear that he 
cares deeply about it. There is a warm affection for Guild 
Socialism apparent in every line of his book. And after all 
a scheme is a scheme no matter how respectful its prophet 
may be to the intelligence of others. It may be treated as 
such. 

II. 

An attempt to show the possible application of functional 
representation in a going industrial society must suggest, 
among other things, ways of selecting managers, of keeping 
a real discipline while the new freedom comes in, of re- 
organizing the basis and methods of rewarding industrial 
effort and of solving the perplexing problems involved in 
the relations between the makers of shoes and the makers 
of ships, makers of sugar and makers of iron. 

By keeping constantly to the minutiae of industrialism, 
showing exact changes possible to be made exactly, in- 
dicating if not second and third, at least first steps, Mr. 
Cole might have been convincing. This was the kind of 
book Guild Socialism needed. It is yet to be written. 
Mr. Cole discusses all these problems but not concretely. 
The steps are flattened out into two levels with uncer- 
tainty between; so that it is still true, as some critics have 
Vol. XXXII— No. 3. 4 
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remarked, that Guild Socialism is a Panacea, a Utopia. 
There is one level on which we move at present; there is 
another at which we may arrive; but we still must ask how. 

If functional representation is at all an essential part of 
Guild Socialism, although it is but a small beginning, it 
must be admitted that the rather widespread development 
of plant unions in America is a first step toward this sort of 
positive worker's control. The movement has not gone 
far; but if one is looking for first wavering steps, it is signif- 
icant. There is not much of a theory of the thing with us; 
it has no literary apostle; it has not been dignified into a 
school of thought. But it works astonishingly well in 
certain places (the Dutchess Bleachery at Wappinger's 
Falls, for instance). American industrial managers, even 
most workers, would not like to have it called a step toward 
Guild Socialism, wherein they perhaps differ from the 
British (though it is doubtful) ; and there is, indeed, a crude 
wisdom in this. Social theorists are apt to assume that a 
first step implies a more or less rapid development to a 
logical end. Men in charge of actual arrangements know 
better. For industrial arrangements there is the harsh 
test of present efficiency in a going system with its rigid 
and hampering pecuniary limits. One step, perhaps, but 
not necessarily a second because a theory was implied by 
the first. 

Guild Socialists might learn a great deal by studying the 
mental processes of the men who manage industries. For 
one thing they would discover that there could be no more 
effective damper to a promising movement toward real 
worker's control than to call it functional representation or, 
worse yet, any kind of Socialism. For another there would 
be the fact, surprising in contrast with the first, that many 
managers of industry, American, at least, look forward 
with some eagerness to a greater and greater employee 
participation in the managing and owning functions, al- 
though they might greatly resent the formulation of the 
generalization that seems to flow from this attitude. Per- 
haps one reason for this is a disbelief in the managerial 
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ability of the untrained and therefore inexpert; and perhaps 
a feeling that not all workers can be fitted for a share in 
management. Most industrial liberals would rather each 
step should be tentative and without implications for future 
policy. 

One psychological theory upon which the Guild Social- 
ists lean heavily is a demand for freedom. But in reality 
this demand for freedom is nonexistent as such. There is 
a whole series of phenomena of revolt against restraint; but 
these are blind kicks against restriction. To say that there 
is abroad a demand for freedom is to postulate the force of 
an unrelated idea which in reality has no steady power in 
the minds of men. Theorists are on safer ground when 
they stick to the position that human nature makes certain 
demands on economic institutions and that in the long run 
these must be met because revolt after revolt will smash any 
institution which bears down too hard on the irreducible 
elements of human nature. 

However, Mr. Cole is not wholly consistent about these 
matters. He does do lip service to demands for freedom, 
men's love of one another, ideas of service and the like, but 
when we try to see why it is that he has cared to formulate 
a theory of institutions it is clear enough that he has been 
governed by a feeling that institutions matter because 
they either thwart or further the expression of human 
impulses. This is defensible from one point of view and 
infinitely better than building upon a demand for freedom, 
but one may still inquire whether this is not stressing too 
much the institutions of society. For after all they can 
never be anything but lagging expressions of common will, 
perpetually out of date, made so because the generation 
which created them remains to administer and defend them. 

III. 

Mr. Cole himself said in Social Theory: "Democracy is 
only real when it is conceived in terms of function and 
purpose" (p. 193). Can a theory of institutions envisage a 
satisfactory purpose? It is the particular not the general 
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environment that furnishes the real stimuli and means of 
expression. It is the bread, the shoes, the fur coat, not the 
institution of the market, which give satisfaction. The 
market only furnishes a more or less efficient way of getting 
bread and shoes and fur coats into people's hands. Eco- 
nomic purpose is to be discovered by asking ourselves first 
what we want; we may then inquire the best way to get it. 
Finally, and probably not until after a trial, we inquire 
whether the satisfaction is worth the cost. Thus we may 
adapt institutions to our needs and discard the more costly, 
the less useful and the outworn. 

When does a set of institutions fit our purposes? The 
answer is, never! We have to progress away from institu- 
tions continually, constantly redefining what we want, 
constantly experimenting with ways of getting it, con- 
stantly weighing cost against satisfaction. The managers 
of industry will create the institutions; it is no part of the 
work of the theorist, the philosopher. By devising whole 
sets and schemes of future institutions they subject to the 
institution the real thing in which the satisfaction lies and 
in terms of which purpose must be defined. The purpose 
we must formulate and consider cannot be put in institu- 
tional terms; it must go behind institutions to goods and 
services. 

The Guild Socialist arrangements as Mr. Cole conceives 
them would be highly flexible and perhaps useful, though an 
industrial technician would have been in a position to make 
them definite, but purpose is to be defined in satisfactions 
and a theory of institutions is not fundamentally purposive. 

And as for the function by which the satisfactions are to 
be provided: a change of system cannot change the fact of 
the machine or the fact of the "division of labor," nor can 
it wholly eliminate monotony, fatigue and consequent 
revolt. All that can be said for Guild Socialism is that it 
presents a tentative suggestion for a better expression of 
our present economic activities. Admittedly a long time 
will be consumed in growing into the new arrangements. 
But in this long time will the course and plan of our in- 
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dustrial life be changed? This problem is not raised by 
Mr. Cole; but it will have to be raised. 

Behind Guild Socialist theory there is a broad assumption 
of a certain kind of a system for which the projected ar- 
rangements will be better than those we now have. This 
is perilously close to two sets of static premises. Certainly 
the industrial premises are static. They are: (1) large, 
crowding populations, (2) rather highly urbanized life and 
(3) widespread organizations of factories and workshops. 
This is what we have now; and, although we may grow, it 
is assumed that the growth will and can be of only one sort. 
The institutional premises are more dynamic. Institutions 
may be made anything; but Mr. Cole would probably not 
deny that he feels sure of the desirability of an ultimate 
triumph for the Guild Socialist plan. And this may turn 
out to be an absolutist attitude, because it is to be foreseen 
that Mr. Cole will judge experience from now on by its 
effects on Guild Socialism. 

What is the justification for these assumptions? Simply 
the further assumption that Malthusianism is a correct 
statement of tendency, reinforced by diminishing returns, 
and that history will repeat itself. Populations will in- 
crease until the seats at nature's table are filled; returns 
from agriculture and industry will refuse to increase in 
proportion to the effort and material we invest; cities will 
grow; industries other than agriculture will attain such 
swollen proportions that the workers in them cannot be fed. 
There will come war, famine and pestilence — as they have 
come before — unless we adopt Guild Socialism. 

But is it not thinkable that we may turn aside from all 
this? That our development may be of another kind 
altogether? Our increasing nearness to the practical uses 
of solar energy, of radio activity, of the differences of tem- 
perature of the sea at different depths, of the wind and 
waves, the possibilities of new fertilizations of the land and 
the certainty of vast possibilities of the increase of food 
supplies — these may carry us into an industrial future we 
can neither predict nor suggest. 
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The large factory unit will lose much of its economic 
superiority as we progress away from coal to the use of more 
easily transported power. If the decrease of costs is a 
great part of the reason for large-scale industry, it is quite 
possible that we may be rapidly returning to an era of home 
manufacture. This would break down the cities overnight. 
It may also be that by voluntary reduction of the birth rate 
predictions based on the past growth of population may be 
entirely upset. We are not justified in saying that man 
will not do what he has never done. This is only to say 
that ultimate schemes, however reasonable or mutable, 
must be built on ultimate premises in industrial life. And 
it is never safe to admit static ultimate premises. 

In a wide sense there seems to be implied in the elabora- 
tion of a whole future scheme of intricate industrial ar- 
rangements, such as Guild Socialism becomes in Mr. Cole's 
hands, a kind of imagination that ranges only within pre- 
conceived limits. Was it not this sort of limitation that 
caused Santayana to remark: "A great imaginative apathy 
has fallen on the mind. One half the world is amused in 
tinkering obsolete armor as Don Quixote did his helmet; 
deputing it, after a series of catastrophes, to be at last 
sound and invulnerable. The other half, the naturalists 
who have studied psychology and evolution, look at life 
from the outside, and the processes" of nature make them 
forget her uses" ? 

Rexford G. Tugwell. 

Columbia University. 



